Hi. Thanks for answering my call for people to interview about Flash games. | have a 
bunch of questions outlined below and the more in-depth your answers, the better, 
but please don’t feel pressured to answer every one of them. 


Please note in this list of questions: when I ask you about “Flash games” 
specifically, | mean the ones released in-browser between 1999 and 2021. If you’re 
still making games with Flash, great! I’d like to hear about it. But since this book is 
mainly focused on Flash games in the browser, I’d like answers based around that 
context. 


Personal History 


Tell me about yourself. 

Hey there! I’m Oliver Joyce from Whiskeybarrel Studios. I’m based in Sydney, 
Australia and I’ve been a game developer professionally for 16 years now, 
and a lot longer than that as an amateur. As a young kid, | learned BASIC 
from a Usborne Adventure Programs book back in the 1980s and | never 
really looked back. | guess | always wanted to be a game developer, and here 
lam today. 


What Flash games did you make? 

Over my years as a Flash developer (2005-2012) | made several hundred 
Flash games of varying size ( and indeed quality!) , but I’m best known for 
Swords and Sandals, a series of gladiator RPGs that were well known the 
world over. Some of my other popular Flash games included Diese/ and 
Death, Ghoul Academy and Death Row. 


How else were you involved in the Flash community? 

To be honest, not that involved. | never really contributed much in the way of 
tutorials, advice etc, nor did | ever participate in any Flash game jams. At the 
time, it was strictly business for me. 

What was your first Flash game that you played, and on what site? 
You know, | can’t really recall. | do remember Newgrounds really standing out 
as a bastion of great Flash games. Some of the early stuff | saw on there 
really opened my eyes as to what Flash could do in gaming. 

What do you remember about the community? How they interacted, 
voted, shared games with each other? 

It was a real wild west. People weren’t afraid to tell you your game was the 
worst thing since smallpox and that they hoped you would curl up and die! 
But by the same token, there were some really passionate fans who would 
support and champion Flash games and by association their developer. 
What are your favorite Flash games? Both massive and obscure. 

As a guilty pleasure, its hard to beat Motherlode, a brilliant little Flash game 
where you control a mining robot digging for treasure in ever more risky 
environments. It played really smoothly and had such an addictive game loop 


of finding treasure and upgrading your robot, | thought it was just brilliant. 


Also,| always marvelled at Adventure Quest, the scope of their world and the 
delightful cartoon art. | was always a bit jealous of what they were doing, it 
was the direction | wanted to take Swords and Sandals but never had the 
resources at the time! 


@ What was your favorite portal and why? Any runner-ups? 


It'd have to be Newgrounds, hands down. They always had the most 
innovation in terms of scoring systems, awards, interesting forums and just 
flat out awesome web design. If you were a success on Newgrounds, you 
knew your game was a hit. 


Kongregate of course came along a bit later and was a great site for getting 
eyeballs on your game. 


@ What would you consider your strongest memory of Flash gaming? It 
doesn’t have to be necessarily the best. 


More a developer memory than a gaming memory, but the nerves you felt 
the moment before pressing SUBMIT GAME on Newgrounds. Months of work 
thrown to the public to either adore or destroy with 5 stars or the dreaded 
BLAM rating! 


@ Do you remember any portals, users or general stories that a casual 
community member might not know of? I’d love to get some more 
obscure stories into the book. 


Back in the early days of Flash gaming, the company | worked for was 
approached by a big European games portal to make 40 games in 40 weeks. 
It was a daunting challenge, and | don’t think we ever got them all done - but 
the games that did get out there reached millions of players. We used to load 
in MochiBot ( analytics software) to track the plays, and some days, seriously, 
these humble little Flash games were getting 400,000 plays a day. 
Comparable to any indie game you might see today, or even higher - but the 
press just never covered Flash games so they never got serious respect. 


@ Overall, what is your favorite part of Flash games, major or minor? 


Developing for Flash 
@ What made you consider developing a Flash game? 


| had been working in another Macromedia program, Director, back in the 


early 2000s when Flash hit. Director output games to the Shockwave format, 
but was quite large and clunky. When | saw how lightweight Flash files were 
and how easy it was to animate and code, | knew that was the direction | 
needed to go for making games. 


@ How difficult was it for you to get started? 


From a career standpoint, it was quite easy. | was working for a company 
making CDROMs in Director, and when Flash hit, we made the switch and | 
picked it up pretty fast. From a technical standpoint, | think | was still learning 
the ins and outs of the programs for years and years - considering | still use a 
version of Flash today for some of my games, there are still things to learn 
about the oddities of the Flash (now AIR) ecosystem. 


@ What was the first Flash game you released, and on what site? What 
do you remember about its release? 


The first Flash game | released was actually for a big cruise ship liner! It was 
a contracted game that was released on their website to staff only. | think it 
was done as a bit of a morale booster because the whole game was about 
having to deal with demanding and horrible customers on board the ship! 


@ What drew you to making Flash games specifically? Did other 
platforms like Shockwave, Unity, Java or so on carry any appeal? 


The biggest appeal of Flash back then (and still now!) was that it was so 
lightweight. Everything compressed down into one tiny SWF file. It had a 
remarkable vector rendering engine that drew lines and shapes really fast 
and was this fantastic tool for cartoonists like me who also enjoyed 
programming. When Unity was first released, it held no appeal for me 
because for years it was largely focused on 3D - though in hindsight | wish | 
had dropped Flash in favour of another tool a lot sooner because the other 
gaming engines surpassed it very quickly. 


@ Did you work alone? If not, who did you work with, and how did you 
meet them? 


For the major part of my Flash career, | worked for a company of around 10- 
15 staff, but | usually coded all my games alone, and sometimes drew the art. 
| would occasionally work with a dedicated artist or back-end programmer for 
any multiplayer stuff but most of my games were solo compositions. 


@ Can you give me just a quick, point-by-point overview of how you 


developed games? The technical side of things purely - how you 
program for Flash, how you create resources like graphics & sound 
(if applicable), how functionality improved & things changed in later 
versions of Flash, anything you can think of that might be 
noteworthy or interesting to the nerdy-minded. 


| was never formally trained as a programmer, so my own techniques were 
often very far from best practice. | didn’t even know how to use functions 
properly for my first year as a Flash dev! 


| used to just code straight onto the timeline in Flash, bits of code 
everywhere, duplicated sections, tons of horror ‘if-then’ conditional 
statements and so on. My philosophy was, “Who really cares, nobody will 
ever see this, as long as the game works okay.” 


It’s funny actually, | still sometimes have to open up those old Flash games 
from 2007, 2008 to get them working as Steam games - and even though it 
takes an hour or so to familiarise myself with the ancient code, it still all 
makes sense to me. So whatever | was doing back then still served me well 
( though heaven help any other poor coder who tried to edit my work!) . 


| still kind of code like that. Every project starts with the best of intentions, 
object oriented, scalable and all that, and then ends up a spaghetti mess. But 
| always ship games, so hey, it works! 


l'm more an artist than programmer, so | used to draw my own vector art for 
the games. Everything was done as greyscale so | could colour them with 
code - meaning | could have a gladiator with one skin tone that could be 
coloured many ways. 


| was hard working and prolific in my Flash dev, but often not all that smart. 
Most of the time | never coded in debug menus or cheats into my games, so 
when testing them I had to do it the hard way, play from the beginning, get 
to the pain point and try to fix it! 


TL/DR , never try to replicate the way | made Flash games as it was a bit of 
an abomination. 


Were there any interesting technical challenges you had to face 
while making a game in Flash? 


The challenges were, in general, twofold. In the pre-broadband era, a lot of 
people had really slow modems and we had to really strive to keep filesizes 
small. Most games | made were under a MB in size, including all art and 


sound! To keep the games small, | almost never put music in them outside of 
a title theme. I’d compress things so much they sounded really tinny, like an 
AM radio. 


The good thing with Flash is that vector animation was all math based, so you 
could have tons of assets in your game and it would still be tiny. 


The other challenge was performance - because vector animation had to be 
calculated, if you tried to get too clever with it, or throw in too many 
particles, for instance, things would really slow down to a grind. By default I’d 
turn off anti-aliasing as it was a luxury that looked great but ate into the 
framerate. Same with running a game fullscreen, that was a no-no. 


What was the development community like? Any forums or boards or 
other sites that are worthy of mention? 


At the height of Flash’s popularity, there were tons of Flash developer 
websites and indeed Flash gurus such as Kirupa, Senocular, lain Lobb and 
others. | spent many days scouring FlashkKit for tutorials, interesting special 
effects and things too. It was a great resource. 


Did you make games as a hobby, on the side, or a full time job? Did 
it ever get ‘serious’, and if so, when? 


From 2005 until today, I’ve been a professional game developer and for many 
of those years, Flash was the tool | used. Because | was doing it 9-5, and was 
quite invested in the company | worked for, for a long time | didn’t think 
about striking out on my own - though I wish | had because | think if you’re 
pouring your heart into a game, you should do it for yourself, not to make 
someone else wealthy . 


Eventually in 2013, | started my own games business, Whiskeybarrel Studios. 
It took seven long years of client projects, other full time and part time jobs, 
but finally | am working for myself full-time making Swords and Sandals 
games and having a ton of fun doing it. 


What was your first “viral game”, what were the circumstances 
around it, and what was it like inside your head and on your 
site/portal entry when it did go viral? 


The first Flash game of mine that went pretty viral was an apocalyptic 
motorbike racing game called Diese/ and Death that got picked up by a 
number of big game portals and for a while there was being played a hundred 


thousand times a day. At the time | thought | was a huge success and the 
game was going to change the world. | laugh at it now but I thought the game 
was So significant it warranted a wikipedia entry. | actually typed up an article 
and the wikipedia moderators deleted it as not being noteworthy, haha! Ah 
the arrogance of youth. 


Did you ever have a strategy when making games, marketing or 
business wise? Or did you just work on what was fun? 


In my days as a pure Flash dev, | didn’t really focus on the strategy of 
marketing or business - | just made the games and put them out there and let 
others handle that side of things. 


What was it like working with Flash portals like Kongregate? What 
sort of deals would you make, if any? Did you ever use something 
like Flash Game License, and if so, can you tell me about your 
experience with it? 


Because | worked for a company who had their own games portal, | never 
really needed to deal with other Flash portals for sponsorship though I heard 
of other devs who made a decent profit out of licensing deals! 


How much did the community support you, and how did they 
contribute to your success? 


The Flash games audience in general were really receptive to my Swords and 
Sandals games - | only realised just how much they impacted people years 
later when I took control of the series for myself. Every day | get emails and 
messages from fans who tell me they played my games on the school 
computers, or on the weekends with their dad, lovely little stories like that. 
Honestly I’m so honoured people still remember the games fondly, so much 
so I've been able to turn it into a fulltime career today. 


Were you around pre-and-post Macromedia era Flash? Are you able 
to draw a comparison between the two companies’ handling of the 

technology? 

Do you think Adobe buying Flash at the end of the day caused more 
damage than it would have if Macromedia hadn’t been bought out? 


Absolutely. Flash sort of peaked around Flash MX, right before Adobe bought 
it. Adobe had some skilled engineers but as a company, they were a great 
lumbering beast who did not know the power of what they had in their hands. 
T 


The End of Days 


@ At what point did Flash go into “freefall” in the public 
consciousness, in your point of view? 


No doubt my answer will be the same as most other Flash developers but it 
has gotta be the turgid Thoughts on Flash letter penned by one Steven Jobs 
for his own nefarious reasons. Despite all the nonsense and half truths in it, 
perception was stronger than reality and (what felt like) overnight, Flash just 
began this downward Spiral. | remember we looked to Adobe to defend their 
software ( which at the time was on 99% of machines!!) but they just rolled 
over. Flash’s demise was in fact slower than the perception, but within 5 
years or so there was just no work for Flash developers - which is remarkable 
considering how ubiquitous it was at the time. 


@ Have you ever met anyone blatantly anti-Flash or anti-Flash games 
specifically? Did you try to change their mind? Were you successful? 


Every company | have worked with since the Flash era has had programmers 
who look their nose down at Flash. The great irony is these guys were often 
struggling to get a video to load properly, or a font to appear properly in two 
different browsers - stuff Flash handled brilliantly. For a while there | tried to 
champion Flash but it was a losing battle. When Adobe wouldn’t even back it, 
there wasn’t much of a future for it. 


@ What didn’t you like about Flash as a platform, either during its peak 
or fall? Anything specifically egregious worth mentioning? 


| guess the most frustrating thing | found about Flash was once Adobe bought 
it, they never really did much to turn it into a full fledged game engine. They 
did try with Stage3D and Starling but the takeup was never there - though | 
want to give a big shoutout to Daniel Sperl, creator of Starling. He did an 
absolutely heroic job putting together a framework based on Stage3D and 
made AIR a viable option for making cross platform games. Unfortunately he 
just didn’t really get the funding or support from Adobe so it never reached 
its potential. 


Flash was at heart an animation tool that could be used to make games, but 
it could have been so much more. When Unity, GameMaker etc rose up, | 
used to gaze across at all their amazing shaders and special FX and think 
“I’m using the wrong software.” 


@ Around what point did Flash stop becoming profitable and/or getting 
enough back to cover development time? Did this make you want to 


stop making Flash games? 


Back at the old company when I was making Flash games, at some point the 
returns became very diminishing and we had to rely on bespoke client 
projects to make ends meet, and towards the end even that dried up. | 
remember freelancing and just seeing almost no work for Flash or even AIR 
based apps. | build a lot of apps for clients but | actually hid the fact that | 
was building in AIR because of the negative associations with Flash, even 
though AIR was very performant and cross platform too! 


How many people were still playing your games at the end? Did you 
ever find out overall total player numbers? Any thoughts on those 
numbers? 


| never found out the exact numbers but it was in the hundreds of millions, if 
you tally up all the sequels and the myriad game portals they were hosted on 
- especially in countries like Brazil and Poland. They’re the kind of numbers 
that don’t ever seem real - | mean, picture a million people. All of them have 
enjoyed something you made. It’s pretty wonderful. 


Any opinions on the state of the indie gamedev industry, and what it 
was like compared to Flash at its rise & peak? 


These days the indie game dev industry has grown up massively. It’s so very 
competitive and professional. Much more metric driven too. It’s crazy, there 
are hundreds of games released on Steam every day and many more on the 
mobile devices. What | find kind of strange is how many clones you see out 
there - Zelda clones, FPS clones, platfomers and so on. There are some really 
unique indie gems but in general the indie industry does tend to favour the 
more traditional game genres. Back in the Flash days you were much more 
likely to see something totally off the wall and experimental. 


How do you feel about Flash having gone away from browsers? Do 
you miss it? What do you miss the most about it? 


The web has become a much more homogenized and less interesting place 
since the death of Flash. Way more functional and information focused, which 
is great for websites but not so much for games or quirky apps. | do miss the 
virality of sharing Flash games and things, these days people will share 
videos, images, tweets and so on but never web games. 


@ If you could do it all again, would you? 


| would absolutely - though | would have abandoned Flash in favour of Unity 
and Godot much sooner, | held on for far too long as a loyalist and | think my 
games suffered as a result just from an ‘eye candy’ perspective, there were 
so many things that other game engines could do easily that were a massive 
challenge in Flash. 


@ What have you been up to since Flash left the public consciousness? 


| worked with HTML5 for a good half decade building kids educational 
software by day, and by night | built up my own indie game business, 
Whiskeybarrel Studios. It took 5 years and 7 games on Steam but finally last 
year | was able to generate enough money to replace my income completely 
and live comfortably as a full time game dev, building my own games for a 
dedicated audience. A lot of hard work and a lot of luck to get here. 


@ What do you think of efforts like AwayFL and Ruffle? Do you think 
they might recapture the magic of Flash in the browser if ever 
completed? 


| think they’re admirable (and technical marvels!) as tools to preserve and 
keep the massive library of existing Flash games playable, but as for making 
new games using Flash, | just can’t see it happening - too many talented 
developers have gone elsewhere so the ship has sailed. 


@ Speaking of recapturing the magic, how do you feel about HTML5 
games today? 


Hahaha... where to start? In the past | have been on record as being 
unimpressed by HTML5 for making games. For a while after my Flash days, | 
worked for a company building children’s educational web games using 
HTML5 and the technology just felt like an absolute struggle. So much code 
just to do the simplest things. Performance was always sub-standard and we 
would always have issues with various browsers. 


Part of the issue was the sheer complexity involved in making HTML5 games - 
and web stuff in general. So many packages and modules that need to be 
loaded, so many files and libraries just to get your game to appear ona 
screen. There was also a real lack of vector support, and JavaScript is pretty 
poor compared to ActionScript 3. Working in HTML5 after Flash felt like a real 


kick in the teeth. 


It was laughable to me to think Steve Jobs championed HTML5 as a viable 
alternative to Flash in 2010, when a decade later there were still many things 
it can’t do that Flash could in 2007! HTML5 , in my opinion, effectively killed 
the web game phenomenon. (Think of the last HTML5 game to go viral? Can 
you name any?) 


Having said all that I’ve seen some really impressive HTML5 output lately, 
particularly from studios like GoodBoy Digital and others. So, finally, it seems 
to be catching up - but the workflow will never be as artist / coder friendly. 


How can we play your games now that Flash has been exorcised 
from most browsers? 


You can get the complete collection of Swords and Sandals games on Steam 
as part of the Classic Collection on Steam, as well as the newer remastered 


versions (most of which were also made in AIR/Starling!) 


Are you still using Flash for anything in particular today? 


Because the Classic Collection of Swords and Sandals games remains my 
biggest selling product, | still have to fire up Flash a few times a year to fix 
bugs and maintain the games - but as recently as last year, | released the 
final Flash/AIR based S&S game in the form of Swords and Sandals Crusader 
to Steam. | will no doubt still be using Flash for many years to come, but only 
in maintenance mode - it would be folly to start a new project in AIR today, 
just too many better options out there for pure game building. 


Anything else you want to say? 


Flash was a hell of a ride, part of a golden age of game building and | was 
fortunate and honoured to be part of it. In part it springboarded me to where | 
am today, a successful full time indie game developer with a game series 
that has a fan following from players all over the world. Viva Flash! 


